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RADICAL LIBERALS, LIBERAL RADICALS: 
THE DISSENTING TRADITION IN 
AMERICAN POLITICAL CULTURE 



James Oakes 



Eric Foner. The Story of American Freedom. New York: W.W. Norton, 1998. 
422 pp. Notes and index. $27.95. 

"I find that I have been critical of the Populist-Progressive tradition," Richard 
Hofstadter wrote, somewhat self-consciously, in the introduction to The Age of 
Reform. "I say critical, but not hostile," he was quick to add, "for I am 
criticizing largely from within." The same could be said of Hofstadter 's 
distinguished Student, Eric Foner. The Story of American Freedom reveals that, 
like his mentor, Foner casts himself in the role of progressive critic of 
America's progressive tradition. But where Hofstadter was disillusioned by a 
liberal consensus that held progressive criticism within the narrow bounds of 
bourgeois ideology, Foner has devoted much of his career to recovering the 
radical potential buried deep within the liberal mainstream. 

Foner 's voyage of recovery began with his first book, Free Soil, Free Labor, 
Free Men. In it he showed how the Republican Party of the 1850s effectively 
translated its forthright defense of free labor into a radical critique of southern 
slavery In Tom Paine and Revolutionary America, Foner showed that Paine's 
radicalism was grounded in the pamphleteer's bourgeois assumptions. And 
in his magnum opus, Reconstruction: America' s Unfinished Revolution, Foner 
taught American historians to appreciate the radical implications of the black 
vote after the Civil War. The Story of American Freedom is in many ways a 
summation of this theme. 

At one level Foner 's new book is a study of competing conceptions of 
"freedom," both conservative and progressive. Though he plays with the 
postmodern implications of his title (Is the "story" of freedom the same thing 
as its "history"?), Foner does not believe that because freedom is a contested 
concept its meanings are therefore infinite. Instead, he isolates four basic 
definitions that have done battle for the past two centuries: freedom as 
political participation, freedom as the right to resist authority, personal 
freedom, and economic freedom. As he traces these four usages of the term 
freedom, Foner elaborates two other themes: the social conditions that sustain 
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or impede the growth of freedom, and the boundaries that restrict access to 
freedom, particularly along lines of race, gender and class. Such, at least, are 
the explicit aims of The Story of American Freedom. But there is another way of 
reading the book. For many years Foner has taught a course on radical social 
movements in American history, and his book seems very much the product 
of that experience. The Story of American Freedom can be profitably read as a 
sympathetic exposition of the various ways in which radical critics of 
American politics and society have appropriated the language of freedom to 
their own progressive ends. 

As a work of synthesis, The Story of American Freedom reflects the author's 
wide and deep reading in the scholarly literature, as well as his healthy foray 
into some of the most important of the published primary sources. The prose 
is unfailingly lucid. As ever, Foner is a master at putting complicated issues 
into piain, accessible language. His "story" will undoubtedly strike most 
historians as familiär, but it is hard not to be impressed by Foner 's command 
of the issues at stake in at least half a dozen discrete subfields. 

Still, Foner is most at home in the nineteenth Century, particularly when 
dealing with the politics of slavery and struggles over race and labor. The 
Story of American Freedom reflects these strengths. The book really begins with 
the American Revolution; Foner has little to say about the eighteenth Century 
And although his chapters on the nineteenth Century are thematically unified 
around the "labor question," the book loses much of its focus when Foner 
turns to the twentieth Century To be sure, Foner is as reliable and clearheaded 
about modern issues — Progressivism, civil liberties, the New Deal, the sixties, 
and the conservative revival — as he is about slavery and free labor ideology 
But the chapters that comprise the second half of the book read as distinct 
essays, perhaps because of the relatively thematic looseness of twentieth- 
century historiography itself . 

Indeed, The Story of American Freedom is such a faithful reflection of the 
historiography that it is most interesting for the points at which it diverges 
from prevailing orthodoxy. Foner has a stubbornly independent streak that 
has always been masked by his intellectual generosity and his refusal to 
engage in internecine polemics with his fellow leftists. Consider the "radical" 
tradition that Foner has recovered. For a quarter of a Century American 
historians have been tripping over themselves to find an alternative (radical 
or reactionary) to the dominant "liberal" tradition. Foner occasionally pays lip 
Service to this inquiry, noting the presence of a "republican" or "common- 
wealth" tradition that was, presumably, more concerned with the public good 
than was liberalism. But the thrust of Foner 's argument lies elsewhere. He 
sees in the rhetoric of human equality, universal rights, and the dignity of 
labor, a tradition — Foner doesn't call it the liberal tradition, but that's what it 
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is — that was effectively appropriated by succeeding generations of abolition- 
ists, feminists, and labor activists. The eternal struggle between virtue and 
corruption plays almost no part in Foner 's story Liberty is not forever at war 
with Power. Instead, the movements for racial justice, women's rights, and 
organized labor were fought on the terrain established by bourgeois ideology's 
competing conceptions of freedom. Thus while Foner is firmly planted among 
those in search of a radical Tradition, he has most often found the roots of 
radicalism within the ideological mainstream — in free labor ideology, in the 
struggle to expand the franchise, in the reinvigoration of the Bill of Rights. 

Foner is too good a historian not to notice of the limitations of his heroes or 
the complexity of his villains. The Jeffersonian Republicans, who grounded 
democracy in social equality, nevertheless insisted upon racial and gender 
boundaries to equal citizenship. The Republican Party of the Civil War era 
brought America closer than ever to the ideal of equal political rights, but it 
also jettisoned the earlier conviction that democracy required some level of 
social equality. Progressives revived the notion that the State has an important 
role to play in sustaining the common weal, but they pursued their agenda 
with a profoundly elitist disdain for democracy and a shocking disregard for 
civil liberties. Sixties radicals pushed the critique of mass society further than 
ever even as they made a fetish of personal liberation. 

Nor does Foner reduce conservatives to one-dimensional stereotypes. He 
can be as sensitive to the nuances of Friedrich von Hayek as he is to the 
inadequacy of Jacksonian democracy. Nevertheless, the heroes of Foner 's 
book are the progressives, for it is they who consistently pushed the meaning 
of freedom beyond its previous restrictions. He would never say such a thing 
about Gilded Age or Reaganite conservatives. Their commitment to laissez 
faire and local government does not, for Foner, represent an expansion of 
American freedom, although that is precisely how conservatives have always 
viewed their agenda. 

Yet if Foner 's sympathy for the critics of the American System seeps 
through pores of The Story of American Freedom, the book is remarkably 
undogmatic. This is partly because of Foner 's unwillingness to engage in 
sectarian disputes. But there is more to it than that. Throughout the book 
Foner 's politics are expressed more by a generalized sympathy for the 
excluded and the downtrodden than by any strong ideological predisposi- 
tion. In this Foner 's politics are more reminiscent of Charles Dickens than of 
Karl Marx. George Orwell wrote brilliantly of Dickens' inconsistent Standards 
of justice, his frustratingly apolitical politics. But in the end Orwell com- 
mended the great English novelist for having evaded "the smelly little 
orthodoxies" that so often disfigure ideologically driven politics. 

There is some of this admirable inconsistency in The Story of American 
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Freedotn. Foner is füll of praise for the Jeffersonians' commitment to landed 
independence as a bulwark against capitalism, but he is just as ready to 
endorse late-nineteenth-century labor radicals for their realistic acceptance of 
the permanence of wage labor. Foner is sympathetic to New Deal policies 
designed to increase consumption among ordinary Americans strapped by 
the Depression, but he is no less sympathetic to sixties radicals who merci- 
lessly assailed the cult of consumption. This is a political commitment minus 
the smelly orthodoxies that generally accompany such commitment. Or is it? 
If the ideological origins of The Story of American Freedom are obscure, it is at 
least in part because Foner has left them out of the book. 

One of the most useful things about a summary of the scholarship is that it 
allows us to spot the literature's weaknesses and thus address more effec- 
tively the all-important question: Where do we go from here? Precisely 
because it is such a good synthesis, what's missing from The Story of American 
Freedom tends to expose what is missing from the historiography. For 
example, American historians have yet to produce a coherent account of 
twentieth-century political economy, one that could help unify modern 
American history in much the same way that the labor question unifies so 
much of the nineteenth Century. Ironically, the hegemony of the "labor" 
paradigm is precisely the problem. An entire generation of historians has 
succeeded in narrowing the definition of capitalism to free or, more specifi- 
cally, wage labor. The triumph of wage labor in the late nineteenth Century 
therefore leaves historians with no satisfactory analytical device for continu- 
ing the history of capitalism into the twentieth Century 

At the other end of American history, the nearly exclusive emphasis on 
wage labor all but rules out the possibility of a preindustrial capitalism and its 
ideological counterpart, the liberal enlightenment. At the risk of reviewing a 
book the author did not write, it is worth spending some time on the 
eighteenth Century. If nothing eise The Story of American Freedom reveals that 
the history of colonial American political thought remains trapped in the 
sterile categories imposed decades ago by the "republican synthesis" and its 
critics. More immediately, a detour into the eighteenth Century illuminates the 
ultimate source of Foner 's political convictions. If his sympathies jump from 
cause to cause, seemingly at random, they are nonetheless held together by a 
consistent commitment to the principles of fundamental equality, humanitari- 
anism, and toleration — the great achievements of the liberal Enlightenment. 

With the Enlightenment as his implicit Standard, Foner tears through 
American history pointing to the nation's myriad failures to live up to its own 
ideals and sympathetically recounting the struggles of those who have been 
offended by those failures. They had different agendas, conflicting and often 
incompatible visions of the good. But they were held together by a humanistic 
and egaligarian ideal that was formulated before The Story of American 
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Freedom really gets going and is therefore invisible to readers even as it 
determines the shape of the narrative. 

Foner splices a longstanding historiographical debate by asserting that in 
the eighteenth Century the "liberal" tradition focussed on private freedom 
whereas the "republican" tradition emphasized public freedom. In fact the 
public sphere that emerged in the 1700s was, in the words of Jürgen 
Habermas's subtitle, "a category of bourgeois society," thoroughly embedded 
within the liberal tradition. It would be more accurate to describe liberalism 
as the ideology that destroyed all Claims of organic unity by asserting as a 
primary principle the distinction between the public and private spheres of 
life. Enlightenment liberals did not elevate the private over the public, they 
merely insisted that the rules governing public life were not necessarily the 
same as those governing private life. Patriarchy, for example, might prevail in 
the private world of marriage and the family, but it was without foundation 
as a basis for the Organization of public life. Throughout the eighteenth 
Century liberals went on to elaborate the meaning and significance of each of 
these spheres, which together constituted what they admiringly labeled 
"society." 

Society was the great discovery of enlightened liberals. They feit liberated 
by their conviction that most of the things that previous generations had 
taken to be "natural" or "divinely ordained" were, in fact, the products of 
human history. Families, political Systems, even economies were, as liberals 
realized (and as we would put it) "socially constructed." For liberals, humans 
were above all social beings. They were born tabula rasa and were thus the 
products of their upbringing, their environment. To function freely as a 
flourishing human being, everyone had to be, well, socialized. And if humans 
are the products of society, then the social institutions that shape them must 
be constructed so as to produce the kind of individuals each society wants. 

No theme rings more clearly through Cato's Letters, the Single most 
influential body of political wisdom to circulate in the colonies. If you want to 
produce humans who have no will of their own, who are sycophants and 
flatterers, Trenchard and Gordon repeatedly insisted, raise them under 
tyrannical government. But if you want to produce humans who are capable 
of living independently and responsibly in society, rear them under the 
institutions of political freedom. Richardson made the same point about 
families in his best-selling domestic novels. Scottish philosophers said the 
same thing about economies: they are the products of human invention, and 
we are in turn shaped by the economic Systems we create. 

A füll understanding of the eighteenth century's Obsession with the social 
seif is essential for a comparable appreciation of nineteenth-century Roman- 
ticism's assertion of the pre-social seif, the presumably "natural" individual 
who is suppressed by society. Foner sees that in Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
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America an "interior" conception of freedom emerged. It is important to 
understand that this was a reaction against the liberal enlightenment's 
conception of the individual as, at bottom, a social being. 

Likewise, Foner recognizes the importance of the concept of "self- 
ownership" to the liberal tradition, but he attributes this concept to the 
nineteenth Century and thus misses its history. For C.B. Macpherson, "self- 
ownership" was the demon seed of liberalism, the pernicious source of the 
bourgeoisie's selfish commitment to "possessive individualism." 1 Indeed, 
self-ownership appears in Locke's Second Treatise as the primary source of the 
basic liberal rights to life, liberty, and property. But the meaning of self- 
ownership hinges of a prior understanding of the "seif," and for enlighten- 
ment liberals the "seif" was a thoroughly social being. Echoing this tradition, 
the social philosopher Charles Taylor has recently defined the seif as a 
reflective participant in a conversation with society. 2 

Not until the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries did Romantics 
assert the existence of an innate seif to which society could only bow in abject 
obedience. In Emerson's provocative formulation, "Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of its members. . . . We must go 
alone." 3 The implications of this shift for American political culture were 
huge, but varied. For white males the innate seif was best expressed when the 
constraints of society and government were lifted, by severely limited 
government, for example, or by going off to the frontier. But for women and 
blacks, an innately dependent "seif" required the guiding forces of slavery 
and the patriarchal family Thus individualism was the flip side of racism and 
sexism. Both were born of the same Romantic rejection of the Enlightenment's 
conception of the seif as fundamentally social. The basic liberal principle of 
self-ownership clearly has a much longer and more complicated history than 
The Story of American Freedom allows. 

So does the public sphere, another touchstone of eighteenth-century 
liberalism. Of all the stereotypes about liberalism, none is more at odds with 
the historical record than the idea that it elevated private over public freedom. 
Enlightenment liberals were, in fact, enamored with the very idea of the 
"public." The concept of "public opinion" as a legitimating force first appears 
in the eighteenth Century. The idea that government by secrecy is illegitimate 
was, likewise, a product of an eighteenth-century fascination with the 
principle of publicity. Yet the "public sphere" did not refer to government in 
the way that we use "public official" to refer to government bureaucrats. On 
the contrary, eighteenth-century liberals understood the "public" to be inde- 
pendent of government yet operating outside of the private sphere. 

The eighteenth-century public sphere first emerged not as a political but as 
a literary body A reading public that consumed novels and literary criticism 
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eventually transformed itself into a critical public that read newspapers, 
pamphlets, and political criticism in "public" places like the taverns and 
coffeehouses that grew up in spectacular numbers in eighteenth-century 
America. With the novel institutions of the public sphere in place, as Bernard 
Bailyn so brilliantly demonstrated, the pamphlets of the American Revolu- 
tion — especially Paine's Common Sense — spread through the colonies with 
astonishing velocity. 

In practice the public sphere was a world of middle-class men, but in 
principle it was universal — open to anyone prepared to make a good 
argument. This had profound implications for American political culture, but 
it also has a special significance for Foner's particular version of the "story" of 
American freedom. The public sphere has always been the site of the radical 
social movements that were often excluded, formally or informally, from the 
terrain of electoral politics. For unlike the elective franchise, it was always 
more difficult to maintain exclusionary boundaries around the public sphere. 
This was not for lack of trying. Blacks were hounded in the streets; women 
were shouted down from public platforms. Nevertheless, long before blacks 
and women could vote they marched in parades, published newspapers and 
books, organized Conventions and rallies, and gave fiery speeches. To be sure, 
they often risked their lives to do so. But years before Frederick Douglass 
could vote he published his autobiography, edited a newspaper, and gave 
ringing speeches. Though they were never able to cast a ballot, Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton convened a woman's rights Convention, 
spoke out against racial and gender discrimination, and published a powerful 
declaration of the rights of women. 

In taking their case to the public sphere dissidents did exactly what the Bill 
of Rights allowed them to do: speak, publish, and assemble. Foner seems 
uncertain about how to interpret the Bill of Rights because he views it through 
the lens of twentieth-century civil libertarianism. But seen in the context of 
eighteenth-century developments, the rights of speech, publication and as- 
sembly are best understood not as the basis of radical individualism but as the 
constitutional building blocks of the public sphere. Without them, without the 
public sphere, the social movements that engaged in political activity — 
activity that was formally excluded from electoral politics — would be all but 
incomprehensible. 

Far from undermining The Story of American Freedom, a fuller appreciation 
of the eighteenth-century heritage substantially strengthens Foner's central 
argument. He is more attracted to the eighteenth-century's social ideal of 
freedom than to the nineteenth-century's individualistic turn. He is impressed 
by the significance of the social movements that launched themselves from a 
public sphere that had developed in the 1700s, before the demoer atization of 
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electoral politics in the 1800s. Above all, Foner's "story" is guided by 
humanitarian sensibilities and egalitarian principles that have their roots in 
the eighteenth Century, even if they bore their fruit only in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Like Irving Howe in his later years, Foner's new book 
shows that the American radical tradition works best when it builds upon 
rather than repudiates the American liberal tradition. Lest readers conclude 
that this renders Foner's politics utterly conventional, it is worth bearing in 
mind that in the current political climate both the evangelical right and the 
cultural studies left have openly repudiated the Enlightenment. 4 

Nor will not do to suggest, even in jest, that Foner is just another liberal, a 
consensus historian malgre lui. With good reason he sees himself as an 
amalgam of the "old" and the "new" left. Foner's eye has always been drawn 
to the great conflicts of American history. He has isolated a tradition of radical 
dissent and made the case for its enduring historical significance. At the same 
time, however, there is no mistaking the potency of the liberal enlightenment 
in his underlying political philosophy. All of which raises a serious question 
about the way the history of American political thought has been traditionally 
understood. 

Consider Louis Hartz's famous dictum: liberalism has been so pervasive in 
American history that a socialist tradition could not flourish. Foner's works 
suggests that Hartz's formulation is upside down. The liberal enlightenment 
has always provided American dissenters with the Standards of justice with 
which to assault the inequalities of American society. Absent the principles of 
fundamental human equality, toleration, and free expression — principles that 
are not to be found in either classical or renaissance republicanism — it would 
be hard to imagine what American radicalism would look like. Abolitionism, 
feminism, organized labor: all were most effective when they appropriated 
and expanded the meaning of basic enlightenment concepts. Thus no worth- 
while radicalism — socialist or otherwise — could flourish without several 
crucial liberal premises. Foner plays Marx to Hartz's Hegel. 

Having thus stood Hartz upright, Foner is able to show that liberalism is 
more a language of dissent than of consensus. If The Story of American Freedom 
demonstrates anything, it is that a shared political language lays the ground- 
work for fundamental and enduring debate. You can't argue with someone 
who speaks a different language. Foner shows repeatedly that words like 
"equality," "democracy," and above all, "freedom," have been subject to 
ceaseless contestation in American history, even as their familiarity has 
offered dissenters a powerful aura of legitimacy Foner thereby redirects a 
longstanding search for alternatives to liberalism onto a new and more 
promising path: the appropriation and re-definition of basic liberal premises. 
His book teils the dynamic "story" of a liberal tradition that changes over 
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time, that is pressed into the Service of a variety of radical causes, and that 
sustains a vibrant culture of dissent more than a stifling cult of consensus. 

I'm not sure Foner would be comfortable with this characterization of his 
work, but I off er it not as criticism but as a compliment. Foner 's great 
achievement as a historian — his final homage to Richard Hofstadter, as well 
as his enduring critique of his former teacher — is his ability to acknowledge 
the dominance of the liberal tradition but to insist that it was capable of 
generating and sustaining far more substantial conflict that Hofstadter and 
his critics were ever able to see. 

James Oakes, Department of History, CUNY Graduate Center, is writing a 
history of American political thought through the Civil War. 
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